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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


The Cobbler lVanders from his Last. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of May 14th informs us that the li- 
brarian of the Berkshire Athenaeum is doing his best to keep the 
patrons of that institution ignorant of discussions which are in- 
teresting some of the brightest minds on earth, by excluding all 
books which treat on “ spiritualism.” 

He also has delivered an address proving that no messages 
come through the ouija board by citing experiments in which fig- 
ures were put on the board instead of letters, and the correspond- 
ing letters being afterwards substituted, a meaningless jumble 
resulted. As this is exactly what rational persons convinced of 
spirit communication would expect, we do not see what ground 
has been gained. If messages can be so transmitted it is indeed 
a notable achievement, but no one has the right to make such an 
anterior demand, as a sine qua non, If it were essential to proof 
that the consciousness of the medium should be entirely shut 
out, there would be no sense in debating automatic writing, as 
the question would be settled by the fact that the subliminal con- 
sciousness of the psychic, at least, must be presumed to know 
what is being written. 


It will already be clear why, granting that spirits communi- 
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cate, we could have no great hopes that Mr. Edison’s machine, 
when he gets it perfected, will accomplish anything, if it is pro- 
posed to make the communication directly through the machine, 
without any mediumistic intervention. If the machine succeeds, 
a tremendous triumph will be achieved, and we will know more 
about the possibilities than we now do. But if it does not succeed, 
the fact will in no way militate against any evidence already at 
hand, since the present indications are that spirits, if they suc- 
ceed in getting their thoughts to men, do it through, and not 
outside of human consciousness. 

The Berkshire Athenaeum librarian “ said that mediums had 
card indexes giving facts regarding prospective clients.” Here 
we have an echo of the “blue book” legend, which never had 
any foundation except a short-lived attempt to furnish for the 
mediums in a few particular places facts about persons who had 
attracted attention to themselves by their zeal in visiting me- 
diums. But to cover the cases cited by psychical researchers it 
would be necessary, in most instances, to have a card index of 
the population of the United States, so frequently are sitters 
taken from distant parts of the country. Nor would this be 
enough. Since in the most of these experiments the sitter is not 
only a stranger but his name is not disclosed, it would be neces- 
sary to have a tabulated set of photographs of millions, in order 
to have a fair chance to succeed by reference to filed information, 
or at least a gigantic set of thumb marks, and such a set is not in 
existence. It is well not tobe credulous, but there is such a thing 
as being credulous in one’s incredulity. 

Another instance of inverted credulity was displayed in one 
of the late popular magazines. ‘The writer was showing how 
2asily some mediums perform their marvels, which he could have 
succeeded in doing, if he had carefully selected his instances. 
But he brought forward the case of a medium who told a friend 
of his, whose first initials were “ E. E.”’, that he was born in 
1861, that his father was a Union man, etc. Now, remarked the 
astute journalist, these were easy facts to guess, since almost 
every man who appears to be in the neighborhood of sixty years 
old and has the initials “ E. FE.” was named after Elmer Ells- 
worth, the first Union man to be killed in the Civil War, and con- 
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sequently of course he would have been born in 1861, his father 
would have been a Union man, etc. 

Well, that explanation is satisfactory, providing that nearly 
every man who is somewhere in the neighborhood of sixty years, 
and who boasts the initials “ E. E.” was named after Elmer Ells- 
worth. It reminds one of an alleged remark by Gen. Long- 
street, lately quoted by James M. Beck in a Saturday Post article. 
Longstreet is supposed to have learned that the average age of 
Union generals was much less than that of Confederate generals, 
and to have made a remark indicating despair of the Southern 
cause, since “ grey-beards” were pitted against “ invincible 
youth.” But a fresh examination of the ages of the first thirty 
Union generals whose names came to mind, including all the 
leading ones, and of a corresponding number of Confederate 
chiefs, revealed that while the former averaged 39 years and 2 
months, the latter averaged 38 years and 8 months, hardly 
enough difference to constitute the former “invincible youth” and 
the latter “ grey-beards.” Doubtless the remark attributed to 
Longstreet belongs in the same category with “ Ring, Grandpa, 
ring,” “ The Old Guard dies, it never surrenders,” and ‘ Shoot, 
if you must, this old grey head.” 

But this is wandering, not from our last, but from “ E. E.” 
It occurred to us that a good many men were named after 
Everett, who was a famous statesman and orator, but to whom 
the particular date, 1861, is not so relevant as it is to Ellsworth. 
And an examination of the first ninety “E. E.'s’ observed in the 
telephone directory of New York, showed that the men named 
after Edward Everett outnumber those named after Elmer Flls- 
worth, about three to one, and that the “E. E.'s,” whose first 
names are Edgar, Edwin, Emil, etc., are about as many as the 
Elmer E’s. No doubt many a reader of this shrewd “ explana- 
tion” at once “told the world” that the journalist juvenile was 
smart, and had shown up those psychic research fellows well. 
For readers of magazines and newspapers are shown by the car- 
toonist that the psychical researcher is mainly engaged in sitting 
opposite a greasy, fat fortune teller, with his hands on a plan- 
chette and his eyes raised devoutly to the skies. How beautiful 
upon the mountains is any slick and ingenious piece of plausi- 
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bility that can be “ put across!” Why should a magazine writer 
spend time in the dry business of testing his own statements when 
he can get just as much a line without that annoyance? 


Psychic Photography in England. 

The principal spirit photographers in England are these com- 
prising what is known as the Crewe Circle of which the main sup- 
ports are Mr. William Hope and Mrs. Buxton. Mr. Hope is, I 
believe, a cabinet maker by trade, but he is known in spiritualistic 
circles as one of the greatest psychic photographers who have 
ever lived. He has given sittings under alleged test conditions 
to many prominent persons but has consistently refused to allow 
his mediumship to be examined by the English Society for Psy- 
chical Research, a fact which reminds us that Mr. W. Keeler 
has a similar objection to his alleged powers being tested by the 
American Society. 

The procedure during a sitting with Mr. Hope is not always 
uniform, this depending upon what sort of test conditions the 
sitter demands. Usually the experimenter buys a box of plates 
which he brings with him to the séance. The plates are then ex- 
posed and developed under his supervision or occasionally he is 
allowed to do the whole thing himself, Mr. Hope merely watch- 
ing the operation from a distance. At least the sitter often 
thus describes the conditions obtaining when he was present, this, 
however, being no guarantee whatever that this was actually the 
case. The majority of Mr. Hope's pictures are of one type. The 
“extras” are usually shrouded with a sort of white shawl 
around their heads and the features are often so blurred as to be 
quite unevidential. Nevertheless hundreds of these smudges 
have been “ recognized * by devout spiritualists to the great sat- 
isfaction of the Crewe mediums. In some cases at least the 
actual process marks on the “ extra ”’ reveal its probable origin as 
being in a magazine or illustrated paper, but naturally English 
spiritualists have a theory which explains these disconcerting 
facts. In other cases his productions resemble photographs, a 
good example being the spirit photograph of Raymond which 
appears to be the reverse of the frontispiece of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
book, and it 1s not denied that similar resemblances to existing 
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photographs have been noticed. A controversy has lately been 
carried on in the pages of the English periodical “ Light” con- 
cerning Mr. Hope’s mediumship. A pamphlet has been published 
recently by Mr. E. Bush in which an attempt is made to expose 
the Crewe Circle. Mr. Bush visited Mr. Hope and obtained an 
“extra”? which, he avers, is derived from a photograph of a liv- 
ing person which he had previously sent to the Crewe medium in 
the hope that he would attempt to palm off a reproduction of the 
photograph as a spirit “extra.” We cannot enter into a discus- 
sion of the question here. Interested readers must refer to the 
pages of “ Light” from the issue of April 2nd onwards. We 
would like to point out, however, that these phenomena are not 
likely to receive any serious consideration in England until the 
medium consents to an investigation being undertaken by the 
English Society for Psychical Research. Up till now the Society 
has not been able to obtain any facilities for investigation, the 
mediums evidently preferring the amateurish attempts at tests 
imposed upon them by sitters untrained in exact observation. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Keeler in this country and Mr. Hope in 
England, who are both credited with the most marvellous results, 
should so strenuously oppose any investigations undertaken by 
competent observers. Such a refusal cannot fail to cast doubt 
upon the general character of the phenomena of these mediums 
and since Dr. Prince's work on the Keeler-Lee-Bocock photo- 
graphs, it is more than ever necessary that Mr. Hope's alleged 
mediumistic powers should be tested thoroughly by the English 
Society. 

Another English medium for photography is Mrs. D., a lady 
who has, | understand, only lately begun to take spirit photo- 
graphs. I have examined some specimens of her work and they 
differ in many particulars from the productions of any other 
spirit photographer with which I am acquainted. The faces are 
usually rather ghastly and are swathed with veils and shawls, 
giving the appearance of their being materializations closely re- 
sembling in this respect the productions of the Italian medium, 
Linda Gazerra. Control of the experiments is, however, so un- 
satisfactory that at present it is impossible to arrive at any con- 
clusions of value. 
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A third psychic photographer is Mr. V., who by the way has 
photography for his profession. Living in a small town in the 
West of England he does not have many sitters to visit him and 
consequently his methods differ considerably from those of other 
mediums of his class. The client sends a photograph, a letter, 
locket or some such personal object belonging to himself or 
another to the medium. This article is hung by Mr. V. against 
a suitable background and photographed and when the plate is 
developed it is said that “extras” have appeared on the screen 
by the side of the article sent, and that these faces occasionally 
have been recognized as being in some way connected with the 
person who sent the object. Another interesting phase of Mr. 
V.’s mediumship is the production of abnormal results upon 
plates which have not been exposed and which have remained 
sealed up'in their wrappers. A sealed packet is sent to Mr. V. 
for “ treatment ” and when returned it has been said that impres- 
sions have appeared on the plates, the wrappers remaining intact. 

Yet another photographer, who, it is reported, obtains amaz- 
ing results, is a young man of good family living in the north of 
England. His father experiments with him and the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena are said to have occurred in the house. 
Apart from the manufacture of “ spirit diamonds” and a mul- 
titude of raps these people do not even have to use plates or films 
to get their results. Taking a packet of ordinary printing paper 
into the dark room, it is said that messages from friends duly 
signed have been found upon some of the sheets after examina- 
tion! How far these marvels have any substance in fact it is 
difficult to say, and the English Society has, I believe, been 
unable to do anything to verify the data or make controlled 
experiments. 

A society has recently been formed in England entitled the 
Society for the Study of Supernormal Pictures, whose object it 
is to collect information on the subject of supposedly super- 
normal photographs and to discuss possible explanations of 
them. ‘There is a growing tendency in Great Britain for bodies 
of people to form societies for the purpose of studying psychical 
phenomena. The attitude of the English S. P. R. is considered 
to be too critical and the mediums whose honesty is “undoubted” 
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(except by the scientific man), are welcomed by these societies 
and produce the most marvellous results. What is quite in- 
explicable is how it is that if these societies believe whole- 
heartedly in the genuine character of their mediums and the 
adequacy of their tests, they do not persuade their psychics to 
repeat their phenomena before another society of world wide 
reputation whose sole raison d’étre is to investigate these occur- 
ences. These minor bodies affirm that they are sceptical and 
that their work is done under test conditions. It cannot therefore 
be said that a sceptical attitude inhibits the phenomena with 
them. How is it then that a similar attitude is taken exception 
to when adopted by the English S. P. R. It is all very puzzling 
and curious and we cannot help thinking that the reasons they 
give are not the real reasons and that fear of the results of ade- 
quate and scientific investigation is the motive which inwardly 
inspires them. EB. J: B. 


The Pitfalls of Literary Imposture. 

As it is practically impossible to print a book in which no 
typographical errors shall appear, so it is practically impossible to 
concoct a document pretending to have originated in an earlier 
age without slips which fatally betray it. This is the case with a 
little pamphlet of 59 pages, published by “ The Austin Publish- 
ing Co.”, entitled “The Lost New Testament Book, Restored 
through Spirit Agency.” 

This professes to be a supplement to the Acts of the Apostles, 
which was destroyed while Theophilus, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, was in prison. Theophilus himself is supposed to be 
the communicator, having learned the book by heart before it 
was destroyed. Certainly we would have here a remarkable 
stunt in the way of a spirit message, involving: (1) Remember- 
ing fiftv pages of matter, not simply 1850 years, but 1850 years 
after death, (2) Getting the facts through without admixture, 
(3) Getting sentence by sentence through exactly in the original 
sequence, (4) At the same time transiating the sentence, not into 
current English, but into an imitation of the English of the King 
James Version period. 

But gone is the flashing rhetoric of St. Paul. Paul, Peter 
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and all the rest of the characters, talk alike and with a monotony 
almost as deadly as that of the Book of Mormon, which we are 
reminded of again when we note the appalling range of the pre- 
dictions. Not only is ecclesiastical Rome foreseen, and the Dark 
Ages, somewhat inaccurately also called ‘ The Faithless Ages,” 
but the eagle eye of the prophet pierces the centuries and sees 
the fight for liquor prohibition, and its triumph apparently under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U. (but with no inkling of the Anti- 
Saloon League). 

Here is one of the fatal pitfalls. The New Testament shows 
us a church with “ Apostles” who plainly possessed peculiar 
authority, “ Bishops,” ‘“ Deacons,” “ Elders” and yet other 
functionaries. But the “ Lost Book ’’ shows us a church which 
has no officers, and which declares that there shall be, or at least 
should be none. 

Another and still more deadly pitfall is found in this passage : 
Mherefore was the Greek name of Ekklesia, which Jesus used, 
as it is now among the churches which worshipped in the Greek 
tongue, translated Circa, in the Latin tongue; and as ve know, 
the circle or church is a type, the symbol of equality. 
shall be no lords over God’s own.” 

We remark that (1) Jesus never used the word ekklesia, for 
he did not speak Greek ; that is the Greek translation of the Ara- 
maic word which he employed. (2) It is plainly implied by “ the 
circle or church” that the word church was in use in the first 
century, which was not the case. (3) The word ekklesia was 
never rendered circa in the Latin. 


cr 


There 


(4) It is inevitably implied 
that the word circa in the Latin, means “‘circle.’’ It does not. 
It is simply a preposition meaning “‘about,”’ whereas the word for 
“circle” is circulus. (5) It is false that, as is plainly implied, 
the word “ church” is etymologially allied to the word circa, or 
circulus either. It is derived, by long stages, from kuriakon, a 
late Greek term meaning the Lord’s house, and in turn from 
kurios, signifying “ lord.” 


A Delayed Emendation. 


Sir William F. Barrett sent us a passage which he wished 
substituted for a much shorter one in his article “ The Genesis 
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of Apparitions,” in the Journal for May. This arrived much too 
late to be inserted, but we take pleasure in giving it place here. 
If the reader will turn to the article and, instead of the para- 
graph near the bottom of page 221, read the following passage, 
he will have, except for an unimportant phrase or two, Professor 
Barrett’s final version. 


Ixperience has taught us to project mentally each point of the 
retinal image along lines passing through and crossing each other 
at the optical centre, or nodal point, of the eye; a point about three- 
quarters of an inch (16 m.m.) from the retina. The image is in 
fact referred back along lines closely corresponding to those which 
the light rays travelled when entering the eye. Hence the image or 
phantasm appears to be erect and of the same size and distance as 
the object seen. 

This is the case with external objects, but the shadows on the 
retina of minute objects within the eyeball, such as the musce- 
volitantes, and all entoptic phenomena, are not viewed in the place 
and of the size they really exist, but are seen as external objects. 
The mind refers the retinal impression not along the paths taken by 
the light rays, but projects the impression through the nodal point 
of the eye, just as if the minute internal object were a large external 
cbject. The position and size of the image, or phantasm, is deter- 
mined by the ratio of the distance of the nodal point from the retina 
(16 m.m.) to the distance of that point from the surface against 
which the entoptic object is seen. For example, looking at a window 
1600 m.m. (about 5 ft. 4 in.) from the eye, the entoptic object will 
be seen 100 times enlarged and located on the window. 

These entoptic phenomena (which are best seen through a fine 
pinhole in a card held close to the eye) appear just as real and 
external as if they were objects outside ourselves. A phantasm 
due to a telepathic impression no doubt arises in the same way, and 
it would be interesting to know what determines its size and location. 
Possibly recollection, and association of ideas, so that the phantasm 


of a distant person appears of the size and in the clothing we are 
accustomed to. 
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DE GASPARIN’S EXPERIMENTS IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT RESEARCH. 


3y Eric J. DINGWALL. 


Since the publication of the books of Dr. Crawford of Bel- 
fast on the subject of telekinetic phenomena and of those of 
Schrenck-Notzing and Geley upon the phenomena of materiali- 
zation it has been thought that the basis of all physical phenomena 
is the plasma or ectoplasm, which, it is said, extrudes itself from 
the bodies of mediums. Dr. Crawford himself during his life- 
time was I think quite convinced that the psychic structures at the 
Goligher circle were merely remarkable examples of similar 
structures operating in other circles for genuine telekinetic phe- 
nomena.* Certainly at first sight it appears that such would 
naturally be the case. If genuine physical phenomena exist at all, 
it is probable that the psychic mechanisms, whatever they may be, 
are more or less identical in different circles. Thus it would seem 
unlikely that the “ force’ which raises a table without contact in 
Belfast should not act in and be of a similar nature to the force 
which raises a table in Paris. Indeed, if, as Dr. Crawford sug- 
gested, the “operators” are the spirits of human beings one would 
be led to suppose that the psychic stuff they manipulate would, 
when formed for telekinetic purposes, behave in a similar man- 
ner all the world over. It is not, for example, too much to sup- 
nose that the action of light may have a destructive effect on psy- 
chic structures when in a state of stress for mechanical work. 
We have seen how in the case of Miss Kathleen Goligher light 
has a most damaging effect upon the structures, causing them, as 
it were, to collapse and partially disintegrate. Similarly amongst 
other mediums, darkness is favored or sometimes a little red 
light is allowed. The traditional habits of the séance are fol- 
lowed, traditions which are zealously fostered by fraudulent 
mediums to whom darkness is a practical necessity. A dim 
atmosphere adds also to the solemnity of the occasion and hymns 


*W. J. Crawford, Psychic Structures, 1921, p. 19. 
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and prayers make up a mise en scéne which has become a stereo- 
typed model in hundreds of circles. If it is suggested that dark- 
ness can be dispensed with and that the phenomena can take place 
in broad daylight opposition is immediately aroused, and the 
sitters, expecting nothing, naturally enough often get what they 
expect. In the early days of Eva C’s mediumship, there was a 
hard struggle to persuade her to forego traditional surroundings 
and submit herself to a sitting in which a devout and credulous 
circle gave place to a body of serious scientific observers. In a 
letter to Dr. George Sexton, dated in October, 1875, D. D. 
Home implored him to suppress dark séances, 


“very form of phenomena ever occurring through me at the 
few dark séances has been repeated over and over again in the light, 
and I now deeply regret ever having had other than light séances. 
What we used to term darkness consisted in extinguishing the lights 
in the room; and then we used to open the curtains, or, in very many 
instances, have the fire lit (which, if burning, was never extin- 
guished), when we could with perfect ease distinguish the outline 
form of every one in the room.”—(Lights and Shadows of Spirit- 
ualism, New York, 1877, p. 395.) 


It will be remembered how a great number of Home’s phe- 
nomena occurred in full light and not even in the semi-obscurity 
referred to in the above letter. Telekinetic movements were 
common and the psychic structures, if such were present, did not 
appear to suffer from the intensity of the light rays. It may have 
been, as many spirtualists aver, that Home was such a powerful 
sensitive that darkness was not imperative, but nevertheless it is 
unfortunate that mediums cannot be trained early in life under 
competent guidance, instead as is so commonly the case, falling 
into the hands of ignorant and bigoted persons, who are usually 
superstitious and who swallow any rubbish which may be palmed 
off upon them as orthodox spiritualistic ‘“ teaching.” 

It may naturally be asked whether there are any experiments 
on record in which similar phenomena to those in Belfast have 
been noticed under different conditions from those obtaining 
amongst the Golighers. It would perhaps be difficult to parallel 
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such experiments exactly, but it may be of interest to go back to 
1854 when Count Agénor de Gasparin published his well-known 
work, “ Des Tables Tournantes du Surnaturel en Général et des 
Esprits,’ in two volumes. Although de Gasparin himself was 
not a scientist, he was assisted by Professor Thury of Geneva in 
some of his experiments, who confirmed his conclusions, pro- 
posing the name “ Ectenic ” force for the agency presumed to be 
at work. It was in the vears 1853-54 that he directed his atten- 
tion to the phenomena of table turning which at that time had a 
certain vogue on the continent of Europe. Getting together a 
few friends in whom he thought he could place implicit confi- 
dence, he began to hold a series of sittings, the first report of 
which bears the date of September 20th, 1853. For the purpose 
of the experiments a heavy table supported on a central pillar was 
employed. The top was of ash, about 80 centimeters in diameter, 
and around this table the circle of usually eight to a dozen per- 
sons took their seats. Placing their hands on the table the oper- 
ators crossed their thumbs and little fingers in order to form a 
chain. One person took the responsibility of directing the oper- 
ations and general animation and vivacity were encouraged. ‘The 
phenomena obtaining at these sittings were very remarkable. 
Speaking of the table, de Gasparin says that the sitters have seen: 


“les pieds, collés en quelque sorte au parquet, ne s’en detacher a 
aucun prix, malgré l’excitation des personnes qui forment la chaine ; 
puis ils les ont vus d’autres fois accomplir des soulévements francs, 
energiques, venant au-devant des mains, n’attendant les ordres pour 
executer avec une vigueur presque effrayante des pensées a peine 
concues. Ils ont entendu de leurs oreilles les grands coups et les 
petits coups, les premiers qui menacent de briser la table, les seconds 
que l’on’a peine a saisir au passage, et dont aucun de nous ne pour- 
rait imiter la prodigeuse délicatesse.” I, 23.* 


*“ ..the feet, apparently glued to the floor, remain firmly fixed in their 
position, in spite of all efforts to detach them, and the excitement of those 
who formed the chain; they have at other times seen these same feet, 
animated and energetic, leaping clear of the ground, bounding to meet the 
hands, and executing, with almost frightful vigor, thoughts hardly conceived 
in the mind. They have heard with their ears, heavy blows and light blows, 
the first so violent as to threaten injury to the table, the second so faint as to 
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Movements with contact however, were not the only ones that 
de Gasparin observed. ‘Telekinetic phenomena soon began when 
the hands were raised a short distance above the table. In order 
to eliminate the possibility that the table was moving by its own 
impetus when the hands were suddenly raised, de Gasparin and his 
circle when the table was motionless formed their chain above 
the surface and slowly commenced to turn. Soon the table began 
to move slightly and shortly afterwards one leg was raised from 
the ground. Then rising into the air it turned completely over 
and remained upside down on the floor (I, 35)*. 


* Similarly Judge Edmonds records that on one occasion a pine table with 
four legs was lifted up bodily from the floor in the centre of a circle of six 
or eight persons, turned upside down and then laid upon its top at their feet. 
Rising again the table then was lifted right over their heads and was placed 
leaning against the back of a sofa upon which some of the people were sitting. 
(See J. W. Edmonds, and G. T. Dexter, Spiritualism, New York, 1853, I, 73.) 
and compare W. J. Crawford’s Experiments in Psychical Science, 1919, 
pp. 7 ff. 


When levitated the table resisted efforts to lower it in a man- 
ner similar to the table employed at Belfast, and it rose and sank 
according to the commands of the circle. With simple contact 
of the finger tips the table is reported to have tipped under con- 
siderable weights, on one occasion supporting about 150 pounds, 
finally giving way under the strain. For these experiments 
without contact de Gasparin discovered a process which he said 
rendered success more easy. 

“La chaine,” he writes, “ formée a quelques lignes au-dessus du 
plateau, s’arrange pour marcher dans le sens ott le mouvement doit 
avoir lieu, les mains les plus rapprochées du pied appelé a se dresser 
sont en dehors du plateau, s’en rapprochent et le dépassent graduell- 
ement, tandis que les mains placées vis-a-vis et qui s’étaient avancées 
d’abord vers le méme pied s’en écartent en l’attirant. C’est pendant 
cette progression de la chaine, pendant que toutes les volontés sont 
fixées sur une tache particuliere du bois et que les ordres de 


be heard with difficulty, and the wondrous delicacy of which none of us could 
imitate.’—Eng. Tr., New York, 1857; I, 40. 
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soulévement sont proférés avec force, que le pied quitte le sol et que 
le plateau suit les mains au point de se renverser si on ne le retient.”’ 
I—pp. 47-48.* 

In these demonstrations the general method of conducting 
the circle does not seem to have been varied. At the time that de 
Gasparin wrote, table turning was common and the experi- 
menters did not think of changing the conditions in such a way 
that the members of the circle should sit around the table holding 
hands instead of forming a “ chaine’”’ of hands over its surface. 
The most striking fact however which emerges from a consid- 
eration of the data that de Gasparin presented is the absence of 
any mention of darkness. The sittings appear to have been held 
in a good light, and nowhere do I find it said that the levitations 
of the table were prevented by a due illumination of the space 
beneath it. De Gasparin himself accounted for the phenomena 
by hypothesizing “un fluide,” by which he meant to imply a sort 
of physical agent which was able to communicate to physical 
objects motions determined by the will of the experimenters. 
This “ fluide ’’ was able to act only under certain conditions. A 
circular position of the sitters was one of the determinants of 
success and both levitations and rotations were difficult when 
the hands were in a state of rest. Moreover, de Gasparin be- 
lieved that the “ fluide ” was an attracting rather than an impell- 
ing agent, a theory which is of importance in connection with 
the Crawford experiments. This attractive power was, as we 
have said, believed by de Gasparin to be determined by the con- 
scious will of the operators. + 

He also discovered that if a splash of color, say a chalk line 


*“The chain, formed a short distance above the bed of the table, is 
so arranged as to pursue its course in the direction of the point where the 
motion is expected to take place. The hands nearest the foot called upon to 
rise, are outside the bed of the table, which they gradually approach and pass 


over; while the hands opposite, and which at first had advanced towards the 
same foot, move off to one side, drawing it with them. It is during this pro- 
gression of the chain while all the wills are fixed on one particular spot in 
the wood, and the orders to rise are uttered with force, that the foot quits 
the earth and follows the hands to the point of overturning the table if not 
prevented.”—Eng. Tr., New York, 1857; I, 60. 

*In this connection compare “ The Will Board” of Sydney Alrutz. 
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was drawn across the table the attention of the members of the 
circle was distracted and no phenomena followed. The same 
thing occurred if the contact of the sitters’ fingers with the table 
was interrupted by a thin lamina of mica, which by destroying 
the adherence of the fingers to the table prevented the communi- 
cation of the motion when contact phenomena were being sought. 
When however the thin lamina was attached to the table by some 
viscous substance, the motion occurred. This circumstance ex- 
cited the ridicule of M. Babinet, who naturally enough drew the 
conclusion that the sitters were pushing or pulling the table and 
that the ‘“fluid’’ was nothing better than a fiction. 

To sum up then, it has been shown that, assuming the gen- 
uine character of de Gasparin’s phenomena (and as far as I can 
see, spiritualists have no more reason to doubt them than those 
of Crawford), levitation phenomena of the same character as 
Miss Goligher’s were taking place in 1853 under much better 
conditions than ever prevailed in Belfast. It was not thought 
necessary to darken the room and grope about under a miserable 
gas jet ina red lantern. Light was accepted and the table rose 
and floated in the air without collapsing the moment a ray of 
light shone underneath it as in the modern experiments. Such 
circumstances as these can hardly fail to arouse our interest, 
curiosity and even suspicion. If tables are really levitated by a 
plasma extruded by mediums, which plasma is manipulated by 
spirits at each demonstraton, how comes it to pass that it should 
behave in 1853 so very differently from what it does in 1921? 
Spiritualists tell us that these phenomena are only possible in 
light with the very strongest mediums, but are we then to believe 
that de Gasparin’s sensitive, whose very naine is lost to history, 
could have been so much more powerful than Miss Goligher ? 
And if this is so, how strange it is that he was unable to extrude 
any plasma when a chalk line was drawn on the top of the table, 
a factor which we do not think would harass Miss Goligher in 
the least. 

IT can think of many explanations which might account for 
these remarkable divergencies, but I shall not inflict them on my 
readers, leaving the novelists, moving picture men and other 
“experts” to produce them at their leisure. It may however 
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be of some interest if I indicate briefly a few of the points which 
seem to me to be of importance, assuming that the phenomena 
in Paris and Belfast were genuine. The first thing that strikes 
even the most casual reader is that the phenomena seem depend- 
ent upon the mental attitude of the sitters. Thus in the days of 
de Gasparin and Thiry tables floated in the air in full light and 
people did not question the conditions and demand darkness. 
The theory was generally held that a fluid flowed from the oper- 
ators and in some mysterious way produced the phenomena. 
In order to render the flow of this fluid more easy certain con- 
ditions were necessary. Attention and concentration were desir- 
able whilst merry and animated conversation was encouraged. 
The tables appeared to rotate and levitate in accordance with 
their ideas and only replied to questions as long as the answers 
were known to one or more of the sitters. Similar conditions, 
mutatis mutandis, effect the modern phenomena. Thus in Bel- 
fast where the ritual of traditional spiritualism is complied with, 
darkness is essential, the table dropping if strong light shines 
beneath it. Indeed the Irish phenomena have their own laws 
just as those in Paris had theirs, only it happens that these laws 
are in both cases those which the sitters themselves believed to be 
the fundamental conditions underlying the manifestations. How 
are we to account for these facts if facts they be? It would be 
rash at the present stage of our knowledge to hazard any ex- 
planation which was not founded upon a long series of obser- 
vations amongst different mediums, and investigation which has 
not hitherto been attempted. Certainly it does seem as if the 
force, fluid, plasma or whatever it may be is, as de Gasnarin 
thought, under the control of the medium whose own will and 
convictions have an enormous effect upon it. This being so, the 
theory of Crawford that the operators are “ the spirits of human 
beings who have passed into the Beyond ” appears to be unwar- 
ranted by the facts. It may of course be true that the spirits can 
only work through the minds of the sitters, and thus if a medium 
thinks that a chalk line on the top of a table prevents the table 
from rising because it attracts his attention, therefore no plasma 
can be drawn from him. On the other hand it is easier to sup- 
pose that because he does not believe that under certain con- 
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ditions the table rises, therefore he does not extrude plasma by 
means of those processes through which its exit is determined. 
If there is any intelligence behind the phenomena, has it ever 
been proved that that intelligence is not simply that of the 
medium and the members of the circle? The physical phenomena 
in themselves prove nothng. It is only through the mental phe- 
nomena which are sometimes associated with the physical that 
the existence of spirits is likely to be established. From what we 
have seen of the varying conditions obtaining in different circles 
the evidence rather points in the direction of supposing that 
mundane intelligences are quite sufficient without the necessity 
of calling upon the aid of discarnate entities. 
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PECULIAR EXPERIENCES CONNECTED WITH 
NOTED PERSONS. 
(Continued from February, 1921.) 
EpitED By WALTER F. PRINCE. 
XXXIX. Supposep INstTaNcrFs OF TELEPATHY. 

The Rev. John Watson, D.D., long minister of Sefton Park 
Presbyterian Church in Liverpool, and famous under the pen- 
name of “lan Maclaren” as the writer of “ Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush,’ and other books, was the subject of many 
experiences of the type usually regarded, and by him regarded, 
as telepathic. He called the power which he seemed to have to 
become conscious of events taking place at a distance “‘ Christian 
Telepathy,” because of his belief that it sprang from the fellow- 
ship existing among the brotherhood that is centered in Christ. 
And this would be very well if it could be shown that only mem- 
bers of that brotherhood ever have similar experiences. His 


narrative is found in “ The Sunday Magazine,” London, August 
issue of 1897. 


During the course of my ministry, and especially of recent years, 
I have been moved to certain actions for which there seemed no 
reason, and which I only performed under the influence of a sudden 
impulse. As often as I yielded to this inward guidance, and before 
the issue was determined, my mind had a sense of relief and satis- 
faction, and in all distinct and important cases my course was in 
the end most fully justified. With the afterlook one is most thank- 
ful that on certain occasions he was not disobedient to the touch of 
the unseen, and only bitterly regrets that on other occasions he was 
callous and wilful or was overcome by shame and timidity. What 
seem just and temperate inferences from such experiences will be 
indicated after they have been described, and it only remains for 
me to assure my readers that they are selected from carefully treas- 
ured memories, and will be given in as full and accurate detail as 
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may be possible in circumstances which involve other people and 
one’s own private life. 

It was my privilege, before I came to Sefton Park Church, to 
serve as colleague with a venerable minister to whom I| was sincerely 
attached and who showed me much kindness. We both felt the sep- 
aration keenly and kept up a constant correspondence, while this 
good and affectionate man followed my work with spiritual interest 
and constant prayer. When news came one day that he was danger- 
ously ill it was natural that his friend should be gravely concerned, 
and as the days of anxiety grew that the matter should take firm hold 
of the mind. It was a great relief to learn, towards the end of a 
week, that the sickness had abated, and when, on Sunday morning, 
a letter came with strong and final assurance of recovery the strain 
was quite relaxed, and I did my duty at morning service with a 
light heart. During the afternoon my satisfaction began to fail, and 
I grew uneasy till, by evening service, the letter of the morning 
counted for nothing. After returning home my mind was torn with 
anxiety and became most miserable, fearing that this good man was 
still in danger and, it might be, near unto death. Gradually the con- 
viction deepened and took hold of me that he was dying and that | 
would never see him again, till at last it was laid on me that if 1 
hoped to receive his blessing I must make haste, and by-and-by that 
I had better go at once. It did not seem as if I had now any choice, 
and I certainly had no longer any doubt, so, having written to break 
two engagements for Monday, | left at midnight for Glasgow. As 
one whirled through the darkness it certainly did occur to him that 
he had done an unusual thing, for here was a fairly busy man leaving 
his work and going a long night’s journey to visit a sick friend, of 
whose well-being he had been assured on good authority. By every 
evidence which could tell on another person he was acting foolishly, 
and yet he was obeying an almost irresistible impulse. The day 
broke as we climbed the ascent beyond Moffat, and I was now only 
concerned lest time should be lost on the way. On arrival I drove 
rapidly to the well-known house, and was in no way astonished that 
the servant, who opened the door, should be weeping bitterly, for the 
fact that word had come from that very. house that all was going well 
did not now weigh one grain against my own inward knowledge. 

“ He had a relapse yesterday afternoon, and he is . . . dying 
now.”’ No one in the room seemed surprised that I should have 
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come although they had not sent for me, and I held my reverend 
father’s hand till he fell asleep in about twenty minutes. He was 
beyond speech when I came, but, as we believed, recognized me and 
was content. My night’s journey was a pious act, for which I 
thanked God, and my absolute conviction is that I was guided to its 
performance by spiritual influence. 

Some years ago | was at work one forenoon in my study, and 
was very busy, when my mind became distracted and I could not 
think out my sermon. It was as if a side stream had rushed into a 
river, confusing and discolouring the water; and at last, when the 
confusion was over and the water was clear, I was conscious of a 
new subject. Some short time before a brother minister, whom I 
knew well and greatly respected, had suffered some dissension in his 
congregation and had received our sincere sympathy. He had not, 
however, been in my mind that day, but now I found myself unable 
to think of anything else. My imagination began to work in the case 
till I seemed, in the midst of the circumstances, as if I were the 
sufferer. Very soon a suggestion arose and grew into a command- 
ment, that I should offer to take a day’s duty for my brother. At 
this point I pulled myself together and resisted what seemed a 
vagrant notion. “ Was such a thing ever heard of—that for no 
reason save a vague sympathy one should leave his own pulpit and 
undertake another’s work, who had not asked him and might not 
want him?” So one turned to his manuscript to complete a broken 
sentence, but could only write “ Dear A. B.” Nothing remained but 
to submit to this mysterious dictation and compose a letter as best 
one could, till the question of date arose. There I paused and 
waited, when an exact day came up before my mind, and so I con- 
cluded the letter. It was, however, too absurd to send; and so, 
having rid myself of this irrelevancy, I threw the letter into the fire 
and set to work again ; but all day I was haunted by the idea that my 
brother needed my help. In the evening a letter came from him, 
written that very forenoon, explaining that it would be a great ser- 
vice to him and his people if I could preach some Sunday soon in 
his church, and that, owing to certain circumstances, the service 
would be doubled if I could come on such and such a day; and it 
was my date! My course was perfectly plain, and I at once accepted 
his invitation under a distinct sense of a special call, and my only 
regret was that I had not posted my first letter. 
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One afternoon, to take my third instance, I made up my list of 
sick visits and started to overtake them. After completing the first, 
and while going along a main road, I felt a strong impulse to turn 
down a side street and call on a family living in it. The impulse 
grew so urgent that it could not be resisted, and | rang the bell, 
considering on the doorstep what reason I should give for an unex- 
pected call. When the door opened it turned out that strangers now 
occupied the house, and that my family had gone to another address, 
which was in the same street but could not be given. This was 
enough, it might appear, to turn one from aimless visiting, but still 
the pressure continued as if a hand were drawing one and I set out 
to discover their new house, till I had disturbed four families with 
vain inquiries. Then the remembrance of my unmade and impera- 
tive calls came upon me, and I abandoned my fruitless quest with 
some sense of shame. Had a busy clergyman not enough to do 
without such a wild-goose chase? 
had lost. 





and one grudged the time he 


Next morning the head of that household I had yesterday sought 
in vain came into my study with such evident sorrow on his face 
that one hastened to meet him with anxious inquiries. “ Yes, we 
are in great trouble; yesterday our little one (a young baby) took 
very ill and died in the afternoon. My wife was utterly overcome 
by the shock, and we would have sent for you at the time, but had 
no messenger. I wish you had been there—if you had only known! ” 

* And the time?” 

* About half-past three.” 

So I had known, but had been too impatient. 

Many other cases have occurred when it has been laid on me to 
call at a certain house, where there seemed so little reason that I used 
to invent excuses, and where | found some one especially needing 
advice or comfort, or I called and had no courage to lead up to the 
matter, so that the call was of no avail and afterwards some one has 
asked whether | knew, for she had waited for a word. Nor do I 
remember any case where, being inwardly moved to go after this 
fashion, it appeared in the end that I had been fooled.” 


The experiences of Dr. Watson, whose veracity was beyond 
question, seemed to offer a rich mine, and certain English Psy- 
chical Researchers asked to be permitted to bring a little more 
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of the ore to light, and so to test it that none could doubt its 
quality. But this was the reply, evidently written by the distin- 
guished writer’s secretary or ministerial assistant : 


18, Sefton Drive, Liverpool: 18. 10. ’97 
DEAR SIR: 

In reply to your letter of the 16th inst. I am directed by Mr. 
Watson to say that he has not the time to enter into the cases you 
mention and furthermore that as many of them occurred in his 
pastoral work he is thereby precluded from giving names and _ par- 
ticulars. Yours faithfully, 

W. R. CoLviLie. 


“Many other cases”’ similar to the three which Dr. Watson 
related occurred in his experience, it appears, and, so far as is 
known, these perished with him. He believed that his God had 
given him many proofs of His providence which would appeal to 
man with peculiar force, but they were too sacred to be made 
use of, except three, and these must not be more particularly 
inquired into. What harmcould have resulted to the memory 
of the “ venerable minister ”’ had his sons and daughters, or other 
surviving kindred, given their corroborating recollections of the 
unexpected visit, does not appear. Why the ministerial friend 
should have been unwilling to state simply that he well remem- 
bered that Dr. Watson told him at the time about the letter that 
he wrote and threw into the fire, is not evident, especially as his 
name would have been concealed if he was a sensitive plant. 
There is nothing disgraceful in having suffered the loss of a 
child, so why could not the father and mother have been interro- 
gated as to their recollections of the third incident? Cornelius 
was for a time included in “ the pastoral work” of St. Peter, but 
the latter was, fortunately, neither too busy nor too squeamish to 
tell of his case of ‘ Christian telepathy ’’ which concerned the 
Roman centurion. Do clergymen consider that the New Testa- 
ment would have been improved had the various witnesses to 
supernormal phenomena refused to give names or other data 
which enabled anyone at the time to test their statements if he 
so desired? Only recently a distinguished American clergyman 
so far forgot himself as to refer in public to what he believed 
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were visitations of his deceased wife. Encouraged to give the 
facts in full to the American Society for Psychical Research, 
and thus permit them to be of the greatest benefit, he expressed 
his regret that, although he entertained a hearty respect for the 
work of the Society, he “ could not bring himself ’’ to accede to 
its desire, since he shrank from exposing such sacred incidents to 
publicity. And promptly thereafter he accorded a long interview 
to a reporter, added much striking and valuable matter which 
filled two columns and went all over the United States! It is 
strange that so many are not unwilling to tell their experiences 
to the newspapers, which send them forth for their sensational 
character, but become sensitive and reticent the moment that an 
intelligent use is to be made of them for the benefit of science. 


XL. EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENTAL DREAMS. 


The general canticn of this series is applied somewhat lib- 
erally. But a gentleman who is of sufficient importance that a 
biography of him was written by the veteran James M. Hoppin, 
for many years a professor of Yale University, first in the Di- 
vinity School and afterwards in the Art Department, may be con- 
sidered, provisionally, a “ noted person.” The experience was 
shared by Henry Armitt Brown, the subject of the biography, 
who was a “ scholar, orator and lawyer.” The incident may be 
found under its date in the book, which was published by Lippin- 
cott in 1880. The incident was related in a letter written to a 
clerical friend of his family, and was comparatively recent at the 
time of its narration. 


May 3, 1869. 
Rev. AND DEAR SIR: 

After many delays I send you a short account of the dream 
which excited your interest last summer. 

In the fall of 1865, I think it was in the month of November, 
while I was studying law in the city of New York, I retired to my 
room about midnight of a cold and blustering evening. I remember 
distinctly hearing the clock strike twelve as I lay in bed watching the 
smouldering fire until drowsiness crept upon me and I slept. I had 
hardly lost consciousness when I seemed to hear loud and confused 
noises and felt a choking sensation at my throat, as if it were grasped 
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by a strong hand. I awoke (as it seemed) and found myself lying 
on my back Gui the cobble-stones of a narrow street, writhing in the 
grip of a low browed thick-set man with unkempt hair and grizzled 
beard, who with one hand at my throat and holding my wrist with 
the other threw his weight upon me and held me down. From the 
first I knew that his desire was to kill me, and my struggles were for 
life. I recall distinctly the sense of horror at first and then that of 
furious determination which took possession of me. I did not make 
a sound but with a sudden effort threw him hali off me, clutched 
him frantically by the hair and in my agony bit furiously at his 
throat. Over and over we rolled upon the stones. My strength be- 
gan to give way before the fury of my struggles. I saw that my 
antagonist felt it and smiled a ghastly smile of triumph. Presently 
I saw him reach forth his hand and grasp a bright hatchet. Even 
in this extremity I noticed that the hatchet was new and apparently 
unused, with glittering head and white polished handle. I made one 
more tremendous fight for life, for a second | held my enemy pow- 
erless and saw with such a thrill of delight as I cannot forget the 
horror-stricken faces of friends within a rod of us rushing to my 
rescue. As the foremost of them sprang upon the back of my an- 
tagonist he wrenched his wrist away from me. I saw the hatchet 
flash above my head and felt instantly a dull blow on the forehead. 
I fell back on the ground, a numbness spread from my head over my 
body, a warm liquid flowed down upon my face and into my mouth, 
and I remember the taste was of blood and my “ limbs were loosed.” 

Then I thought I was suspended in the air a few feet above my 
body, I could see myself as if in a glass, lying on the back, the hatchet 
sticking in the head, and the ghastliness of death gradually spread- 
ing over the face. I noticed especially that the wound made by the 
hatchet was in the center of the forehead at right angles to and 
divided equally by the line of the hair. I heard the weeping of 
friends, at first loud, then growing fainter, fading away into silence. 
A delightful sensation of sweet repose without a feeling of fatigue— 
precisely like that which I experienced years ago at Cape May when 
beginning to drown—crept over me. I heard exquisite music, the 
air was full of rare perfumes, I sat upon a bed of downy softness, 
when, with a start, I awoke. 


The fire still smouldered in the grate, my watch told me I had 
not been more than half an hour asleep. 
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Early the next morning I joined an intimate friend with whom 
I spent much of my time; to accompany him as was my daily 
custom, to the Law School. We talked for a moment of various 
topics, when suddenly he interrupted me with the remark that he 
had dreamed strangely of me the night before. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “ what was it?” “I fell asleep,” he said, 
“about twelve and immediately dreamed that 1 was passing through 
a narrow street when I heard noises and cries of murder. Hurry- 
ing in the direction of the noise, I saw you lying on your back, fight- 
ing a rough laboring man, who held you down. I rushed forward, 
but as | reached you he struck you on the head with a hatchet and 
killed you instantly. Many of our friends were there and we 
cried bitterly. Ina moment I awoke and so vivid had been my dream 
that my cheeks were wet with tears.” 

“What sort of man was he?” I asked. “ A thick-set man, in a 
flannel shirt and rough trousers; his hair was uncombed and his 
beard was grizzly and of a few days growth.” 

Within a week I was in Burlington, New Jersey. I called at a 
friend’s house. ‘ My husband,” said his wife to me, “ had such a 
horrid dream about you the other night. He dreamed that a man 
killed you in a street fight. He ran to help you but before he 
reached the spot your enemy had killed you with a great club.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the husband across the room, “he killed you 
with a hatchet. ” 

These are the circumstances as I recall them. I remembered 
the remark of old Artaphernes that dreams are often the result of a 
train of thought started by conversation or reading or the incidents 
of the working time; but I could recall nothing, nor could either of 
my friends cite any circumstance that ever they had read, had ever 
heard by tale or history, in which they could trace the origin of this 
remarkable dream. 

I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours. 
Henry Armitr Brown. 

P.S. I may add that these friends of mine were personally un- 
known to each other. The first one in New York dreamed that he 
was the foremost who reached the scene, the other that he was one 
of the number who followed; both of which points coincided ex- 
actly with my own dream. 
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It would appear from the postscript that the correspondence 
between the several dreams was more exact than one would 
suppose from the main narrative; that Mr. Brown recognized 
the other dreamers in his own dream, and that they were situated 
as each respectively located himself. 

It is unfortunate that the compound incident was not recorded 
at once and that the stories of the two friends were not written 
out by themselves. It is impossible for the reader to be sure that 
time had not made the three dreams coincide in memory more 
closely than they did in fact. On the other hand, Mr. Brown was 
a brilliant man and a lawyer, and it seems unlikely that the main 
facts of coincidence which impressed him at the time should 
have undergone much alteration in his memory. 

Of course the special feature of this incident which makes 
it noteworthy is the coincidence of material in the three dreams, 
rather than the content of the dreams, which might perhaps be 
explained on the Freudian principles or in some other way. All 
the ingenuity in the world applied to explain the content of the 
dreams will not explain away the complex coincidence in their 
details coupled with close temporal coincidence between two of 
them and perhaps all three. Once establish that such astounding 
coincidences existed, and to try to account for all three of the 
dreams solely on the basis of experience and ‘* complexes ”’ indi- 
vidual to the respective dreamers, would be to discredit the whole 
psychoanalytic theory. The compiler considers that the testi- 
mony to dreams which in their particulars coincided with events 
still in the future has accumulated to an extent which precludes 
intelligent question of their genuineness and priority and im- 
munity from the doctrine of chance. ‘To trace these dreams to 
merely ideational and emotional reactions from past experiences 
utterly fails to solve the great problem, which is that of the coin- 
cidences between the particulars of the dream and the details of 
the events which directly followed. And if the attempt is made 
to force this type of dreams into the Freudian or any other mold, 
it is the mold that is in danger of disruption, for it is a great 
deal more certain that coincidental dreams do rarely occur, com- 
plexly coincidental to a degree which makes the doctrine of 
chance ridiculous, than that psychoanalysis of dreams is not some- 
times perniciously ingenious. No one contends that the great 
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mass of dreams are normal as to their origin; the sole contention. 
is that some dreams are in one way or another, one degree or 
another, supernormal. ‘The Freudian or any other interpretation 
of dreams may be true in general, and yet some dreams, like other 
forms of psychical experience, transcend the general category. 
sut the dream theorists ought to face all the facts, which they 
have not hitherto boldly done. 


XLI. AN INcipent RECORDED By EMERSON. 

This is interesting mainly because Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882), who probably had no knowledge of the possibilities 
of self-deception in hysteria, or that even stigmata may be pro- 
duced by auto-suggestion on extremely susceptible subjects, 
thought it sufficiently noteworthy from a supernormal point of 
view to record. It may be found in Emerson's Journals, 1845- 
1848, page 193. It was set down in 1846. 


Oliver Wellington describes to me Samanthe Crawford of Oak- 
ham, who thought and felt in such strict sympathy with a friend in 
the spiritual world that her thought ultimated itself in a preternatural 
writing on her arm and again into writing on a paper which seemed 
to float in at the open window, and alighted on her lap. 


XLII. A Dyinec Vision. 


Bishop Warne of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the 
Christian Advocate of July 11, 1901, relates the closing scenes 
of the life of Bishop E. W. Parker, who died in India, June 4th, 
of the same year. 


When I saw him last, toward the end of January, the previous 
night he had a vision in which the Saviour appeared to him and gave 
him the choice of living and suffering or of going to heaven with 
the Saviour. In the vision he was carried into what he called the 
lowest department of heaven and saw heights and heights of glory 
above him. Then the Saviour said to him: “ These are my little 
ones who have received me but have not had much teaching; if you 
will choose to come with me I will appoint you to teach these little 
ones.” <As the Bishop told me of this visioz .2 said: “I have an 
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entirely new idea of heaven. I have a new appointment. | am ap- 
pointed to continue in service for India and teach Christ’s little ones. 
lam so happy; O, so happy!” 


This was perhaps not strictly a “ dying vision,” as the Bishop 
did not die until some four months after it occurred, but as he 
was already stricken with his last illness, it is lable to similar 
criticism. Whatever its origin, the “message” that he was to 
teach a particular class of persons after his death articulates well 
with what is said in the best class of purported communications 
from spirits. And his attaining “ an entirely new idea of heaven ” 
is like the experience of many others who have received in one 
way or another what they believed to be intimations from the 
other world, and the change of opinion was in the same direction. 

The vision classifies with that of St. Paul (11 Cor. 12:1-4), 
in which he was “ caught up even to the third heaven,” except 
that the latter “ heard unspeakable words.” — Perhaps a similar 
alternative was offered Paul, who in another place (Phil. 
1 :23-24) said: “ But I am in a strait betwixt the two, having the 
desire to depart and be with Christ; for it is very far better, yet 
to abide in the flesh is more needful for your sake.” ( Revised 
version.) This is conjecture, and yet, since Paul cannot be sus- 
pected of having contemplated suicide, it is not an entirely fanci- 
ful one. 


XLII. PreMonrtrory \PPARITIONS. 


An incident involving the family of which the writers, \lice 
Cary (1820-1871) and Phoebe Cary (1824-1871), were mem- 
bers, is to be found in a sketch of the latter by her niece .\da 
Carnahan, published in the Ladies’ Repository for July, 1871. 


In the autumn of 1832 a new house was built for the family, ‘it 
was completed, it stood full in view from the old house, in a few 
days they would be in possession. Then occurred a strange incident 
which I do not attempt to explain. I will tell it as it was told to 
me, and honestly believed by each member of the family. It was 
late in the afternoon, a sudden thunder-shower which had brought 
Robert Cary (the father) in from the field had driven every one 
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under shelter, but the storm was over and the sun shining when one 
looking across the hollow saw a woman with a child in her arms 
standing in the open door of the new house, and called the attention 
of the others by asking how Rhoda and Lucy came to be over there 
and how the door of the new house came to be open. Rhoda was the 
third daughter, fifteen years of age, and Lucy a child of two. But 
even as they were talking Rhoda joined them and the child Lucy was 
found to be playing within. By this time all the household were out 
gazing at the apparition, which at last was seen to walk back into 
the house and disappear. Robert Cary started out to see what it 
was. Keeping the house in sight and seeing no one leave it, he 
found: the door open, but found nothing more. Diligent search up- 
stairs and down, on the clean floor or soft soil without, discovered 
no foot prints or other signs of human presence. Within the first 
year of their occupancy of this new house, Rhoda and Lucy died 
within a few weeks of each other, carried off by a virulent fever. 

Alice Cary witnessed of this apparition to Robert Dale Owen, 
who embodied it in his ‘ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
World.” 

When the fact is added that the child Lucy has been seen to flit 
about the old farm-house (the last time a few years ago, when a boy 
who had been guarded from a knowledge of the story came running 
with a white, scared face, saying: ‘ There’s a little girl up-stairs in 
a red dress’) it will be seen that the belief of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
in the supernatural began before modern Spiritualism was talked of. 


The story cannot be found in the first edition of Owen's 
book named, but may have been inserted in a later edition. 


XLIV. Apparition OF THE DEAD Two Years BEFORE THE 
DEATH OF THE PERCIPIENT. 
The incident concerns a sister of Frances FE. Willard (1839- 
1898), the founder of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, who personally wrote and sent it to the Religio-Philo- 


sophical Journal. We present a number of documents which 
have long been in the possession of the Society. 
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Office of Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
Chicago, July 6, 1888. 
RicHarp Hopeson, Esa. 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 

Drar Honcson: The enclosed which I publish in next week’s 
Journal was sent me by Miss Frances FE. Willard, President of the 
W.C. T. U., who took it down with her own hand from the mouth 
of the mother of the young woman. 

If it is of any value to you, you could get particulars, that is 
names, of Miss W. at Evanston, Il. 

Yours truly, 
; Joun C. Bunpy. 


The following correspondence resulted, begun on one side by 

dD d 

Dr. Hodgson and closed, years after, by the compiler, writing 
in Dr. Hyslop’s name. 

Lake Bluff, Aug. 26th, 1885. 
[Milner] left 
Waukegan for California for her health (having had a cough for 
$ g 


Four years ago, a few weeks before Miss 





about a year), she went up-stairs to her own room between ten and 
eleven in the morning of a beautiful sunny day. She did not go 
about much, being weak, and would not have gone up-stairs, save 
that the day was fine. She sat down in her chair and was busy 
winding her watch, or else looking over a book (she having gone up- 
stairs for one of these purposes, which one is not now remembered ). 
As she sat there at work looking down, she saw a shadow of some- 
thing that attracted her attention, and she thought someone had come 
in. She looked up and there, at a distance of about four feet, stood 
Mary Willard, her former classmate and friend. She was about 
four feet distant from Miss 





- was dressed in a cream white or 
light salmon-colored, soft, beautiful dress. She was dressed just as 
she was when Miss 





knew her, as to style and general appear- 
ance, her hair combed low on her forehead as the custom was. Miss 
saw her shoes even; and said she did not look sick, but she 
made the same impression that she did when a school girl, so bright 
and cheery, and came to school with something pleasant to tell. She 
remained about ten minutes, and Miss said she smiled and 
looked exceedingly pleasant; that they communicated, but not by 
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words, and she never told what they communicated. Miss 
thought, “ How will she go away?” So she watched carefully and 
Mary “dimmed out” while she looked—faded from sight without 
moving from where she stood. After that Miss never seemed 
to expect to get well. She always spoke of the occurrence as “ when 
I saw Mary,” but was exceedingly reticent about the whole subject, 
never naming it to any one except her mother and another friend. 








Curiously, Miss Frances E. Willard did not think to set down 
the fact that Mary, whose apparition was seen by Miss Milner, 
was dead. She had in fact died in 1862, about nineteen years 
before. 

In the handwriting of Dr. Hodgson is this attestation: 


The original account of Miss Willard has been seen by me. It 
included the following corroboration by Mrs. Milner. R. H. 


And on the same sheet is the attestation of the mother of the 
percipient, Mrs. Milner. 


This is a correct statement. 
(Signed) S. S. MILNER. 


The next document in the series is a brief note from Mr. 
Bundy to Dr. Hodgson: 


Chicago, July 7, 1888. 
Dear Mr. H. I wrote Frank Willard to know if the girl died 
after the incident sent you yesterday. I enclose her reply. B. 


Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union Headquarters 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, 
President’s Office, Evanston, IIl., July 6, 1888. 
Drar BROTHER: 
The friend, Belle Milner, died about two years after the incident 
I know not if she had ever another similar experience but think not ; 
it was entirely out of her line. 
Hoping to see you ere long, | am ever yours sincerely, 
Frances E. WILLARD. 
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Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union, 
President’s Office, July 12, 1888. 
Mr. RicHaArp Hopcson, 

DrAR Sir: Your note to Miss Willard comes during her absence 
at the Lake Bluff Convocation and we are not forwarding her letters 
as she is very much preoccupied there. 

I have often heard Miss Willard refer to the experience of her 
friend, Miss Milner, and as I have the original copy of her account 
I send it to you with the request that you return it after looking it 
over. | presume it is printed verbatim in Col. Bundy’s paper, 
although we have not yet seen it. You will notice the article states 
that Miss Milner never gave any clue as to what conversation passed 
between herself and Mary Willard. Mrs. Milner’s signature on the 
back of Miss Willard’s manuscript will answer your question in re- 
gard to the mother’s corroboration. The incident as related by Miss 
Willard contains all that she knows in regard to it. 

Yours truly, 
ANNA Gorbon. 


Much later, a letter was sent to Miss Gordon, now successor 
of Miss Willard as President of the Woman’s National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, inquiring if Miss Mary Willard was a 
sister of Frances. 


National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Evanston, Il. 
Office of President, June 10, 1919. 

My Dear Pror. Hystor: 

| have your favor of May 17 which has been held for my return 
from Washington, D. C. I recall that Miss Willard had an ac- 
quaintance by the name of Belle Milner, and I think she was a 
classmate of Miss Willard’s sister, Mary E. Willard. If it is true 
that I often heard Miss Willard tell the incident Miss Milner 
relates, I do not at this time recall it, but I feel quite sure the Mary 
Willard referred to must be the sister of Frances E. Willard. 

Yours very truly, 
ANNA C, Gorpon. 


It is a common criticism that an occult story grows in memory 
with a lapse of time. Incidentally this last letter of Miss Gordon 
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illustrates what the compiler has found to be the rule, that, on the 
contrary, with the person of good mind and culture such a story, 
like incidents of a different character, generally loses in details 
and color, rather than adds to the complexity or vividness. In 
the case of Miss Gordon, thirty-one years seem to have obliter- 
ated, if not the incident itself, at least the fact that she had fre- 
quently heard Miss Frances E. Willard refer to it. Miss Frances 
FE. Willard herself, had she not taken down the facts from the 
lips of Mrs. Milner, but waited ten years before she told the 
story, would probably have set down a comparatively laconic and 
colorless version. As it was, she failed to indicate two important 
facts, viz., that the apparition was of a person deceased, and that 
the percipient herself died within two years. 


The circumstance of seeing the (apparent) shadow of the 
figure before the figure itself is duplicated in the Doris Case. 
Here also, the percipient was caused to look up by observing a 
shadow. (See Proceedings of A. S. P. R., Vol. X, page 1043n.) 


XLV. GorTHE’s PREDICTIVE VISION. 

l“arlier in this series, Goethe relates facts relating to his grand- 
father. Here he tells an incident of his own experience, which 
may be found in Il’ahrheit und Dichtung, Part Three, chapter 11. 
The translation is that of Mr. Carl F. Schmitt of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., who remarks that at the time Goethe was about twenty-two 
years of age and had just said farewell to Fredericka Brion, with 
whom he was in love, at Sesenheim in Alsace. 


I now rode on horseback over the footpath to Drusenheim, when 
one of the strangest experiences befell me. Not with the eyes of the 
body but with those of the spiyit I saw myself on horseback coming 
toward me on the same path dressed in a suit such as I had never 
worn, pale-grey with some gold. As soon as I had shaken myself 
out of this reverie the form vanished. It is strange, however, that I 
found myself returning on the same path eight years afterward to 
visit Fredericka once more and that I then wore the suit I had 
dreamt of, and this not by design but by chance. 

Be this as it may, the strange phantasm had a calming influence 
on my feelings in those moments following the parting. 
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It is to be noted that Goethe was in a different stratum or 
state of consciousness than his usual one when he had this vision, 
and had to “ shake” himself out of it. That is to say, he had the 
* mediumistic "’ temperament, and it is likely that if he had culti- 
vated periods of passivity he would have had other experiences 
of the general sort to relate. 


XLVI. THe PREMONITION OF JOHN Murr. 


John Muir (1838-1914) attained eminence as a geologist, ex- 
plorer and naturalist. He discovered the Muir Glacier in .\laska, 
visited the Arctic regions in search of the De Long expedition, 
Was active in forest preservation and the establishment of national 
parks, did much work on the physiography and natural history of 
the Pacific coast, was the author of several books, ete. 

Dr. James D. Butler was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, being professor of ancient languages 
and literature from 1858 to 1868. He was an honored citizen, 
a man of much learning, and traveled extensively. Data about 
him may be found in the American * Who's Who” tor 1906-7, 
and in the National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1899. 

Mr. Muir's premonition, telepathic impression, or whatever 
it may be called, concerned the writer of the notes which precede 
his own narrative. 


Madison, Wis., Feb. 7. 1888. 
FrigeND Hopcson : 


| have tried to rouse John Muir to tell vou, or me, his story of 
our Yosemite rencontre, in ‘69, [ will again. 
He did write my wife at the time but his letter cannot be found. 


¥rs. James D. Burier. 


Madison, Wis., Feb. &, ‘88. 
My DeAR Sir: 
The letter long sought in vain has just turned up. 1 have taken 
pains to copy and oblige you. 


James D. BuTLer. 
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Headquarters of the Tuolumne near Castle Peak, 
Aug., 1869. 
Mrs. JAMEs D. BuTLeEr, 

Drar Frienp: I found your Professor a few weeks ago in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and in the very Yosemite Sanctum itself, 
and among the divine harmonies of the Vernal and Nevada Falls. 
Where you first met your Professor | do not know, but surely I 
might venture to say that it was not in so goodly a mansion as this,— 
not amid such blazing assemblies of God’s mountain grandeur. 

| have been taking care of 2,500 sheep in the mountains all sum- 
mer. Your husband wrote me a letter in May, before he decided to 
visit California, which I received in July when [ was camped in a 
maze of sharply cut mountains, a day’s journey above Coulterville. 
Shortly after receiving his letter we moved our sheep higher, and 
camped upon the north wali of the Yosemite Valley two miles from 
the brink. We remained here nearly three weeks, and almost every 
day | wandered along the valley domes and falls sketching and ab- 
sorbing the inexhaustible treasuries of glory, when suddenly / was 
seized with the idea of goimg down into the valley to find Professor 


a) 
J t] ae 
OHuUlier. 


| knew a way through the wall by an immense canyon or chasm, 
and | felt that 1 should be resisting the spirit if I did not go. The 
next day | started for the valley and reached the bottom in five 
hours. Consulting the Hotel register | found, James D. Butler, 
Madison, Wis. 1 could searcely believe my eves and read the 
precious words over and over. At last | got faith to believe that after 
the long cold years of isolation a friend was really near in the flesh, 
and that my eyes would be blessed that very day with light from a 
familiar face. | started in pursuit. Ere long | met Gen. Alvord with 
his guide and others who had started for a climb with Prof. Butler, 
but had turned back exhausted. They informed me that Prof. B. and 
Joshua Jones of New York had undertaken without a guide to reach 
the top of Mount Broderick. I lay in wait for the Prof. at a place 
near the Nevada rapids, on a trail I knew he must take. ‘Towards 
evening he came to light among the rocks, half erect, groping his 
way among the broken granite and bushes; sleeves rolled up, vest 
open, hat dangling behind his back, ete. On seeing me approach he 
sat down to wipe the perspiration trom his brow and neck, and to 
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inquire the way down the rapids. I showed him the path which was 
marked by little piles of rock; but he did not recognize me. Then I 
sprang directly in front of him and asked if he did not know me. 
He said he thought not, but soon changed his mind. . . 
Farewell, 
Most cordially your friend, 
Joun Murr. 


And Professor Butler adds to the letter a note of his own: 


When the feeling above described arose in Muir that he might 
reach me, his old teacher, within a day’s march, the word telepathy— 
far feeling—had not yet been coined. That feeling demanded such 
a word to describe it. 





It is fortunate that Muir described his strange impulse in black 
and white, and that within a month of his unique experience. I am 
also glad that his letter mislaid and long given up for lost has re- 
mained safe and sound. 

My own impressions derived from conversation with Muir as he 
piloted me down the mountain, that but for his appearing “as an 
angel dropped down from the clouds,” I must have been lost in the 
darkness then coming on, I have described in a paper entitled “ Pre- 
sentiments.” They harmonize with Muir’s letter, and have been 
often reprinted as one of those pages of truth which are stranger 
than fiction. James D. BuTLER, 

Feb., 1888. Madison, Wis. 


Owing to the fact, for which Dr. Hodgson was not respon- 
sible, that he was unable to secure the promise of extra copies of 
the publication in which the incident was to appear, Professor 
Butler forbade its publication. But thirty-two years have passed, 
the parties are all dead, and there can be no reason for with- 
holding it, especially as, in substance, it had already been told, 
probably in newspapers or magazines. But if the letter by John 
Muir has ever before been published, we are not aware of the fact. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


PREMONITORY DREAM. 


The following incident was reported by Dr. Hodgson himself 
from an interview with the man who had the dream. It was not 
dated in any way and space was left in the record for inserting 
the date of the experience. It seems never to have been obtained. 
The utmost that can be said now is that it was reported some- 
where between 1887, when Dr. Hodgson came to this country 
as Secretary of the American Society, and the end of 1905, 
when he died. The incident will have to be taken as a direct 
account of Dr. Hodgson without the time indication of the 
occurrence. Apparently the interview was after Thanksgiving 
and before the holidays and the dream near the time of the 
record, as indicated. It receives notice on the ground of his 
authority. —J. H. H. 


On I went with Dr. Frank Harris to Tremont House and cross 
examined several of the officers there concerning the remarkable 
dream which Mr. Nash was said to have had, shortly before Thanks- 
giving, concerning the death of one of his fellow workmen. 

Mr. Nash made the following statement: 

“T dreamt on the night before Thanksgiving that I was standing 
at one of the doorways of the passages down below, when I heard 
a terrible crash. The noise appeared to come from the room where 
the elevator machinery was working. I ran towards this room, and, 
as I approached the entrance, I saw a man fall backwards into the 
arms of Mr. Handy, who was standing close to the entrance to the 
room. In my dream the man appeared to be Mr. Little, and I 
thought he was killed. 

On Thanksgiving day, Thursday, Nov. 28th, one of the spiral 
springs in the elevator machinery broke, and a piece flew out and 
struck one of the men in the chest. He fell back into the arms of 
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Mr. Handy, who was standing at the entrance to the room. He 
lived about three quarters of an hour only. 

My work is that of fireman here. I woke from my dream at 
one-thirty (1:30 A. M.) 

[ was in perfectly good health, and not troubled in mind at all, 
so far as I know. 

I told Mr. Little of my dream the next morning. The man who 
was really killed was not Little, but Burkee. 

I questioned Mr. Little concerning these circumstances, which 
he corroborated, and added, that Mr. Nash on the Tuesday morning, 
offered to bet a dollar, that he, Little, would be killed on starting 
up the elevator, before the week was over. 

Mr. Handy gave me substantially the same account. 

Dr. Harris examined the man who was killed, and found that 
the spring had pierced the heart, the right lung, and the top‘of the 
liver. It was a portion of a common spiral spring. The man who 
was killed had a strong general resemblance to Little, as Dr. Harris 
informed me, and as the men agreed. 

It should be added, that the elevator machinery had been newly 
put in, and that the day on which the accident happened was the 
first day of its working. 

R. H. 
PREMONITION. 


The following is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson. The 
first account which excited the interest of Dr. Hodgson was in 
the Metaphysical Magazine. Inquiries resulted in the latter 
accounts which must speak for themselves. It was not recorded 
until more than sixteen years subsequently and whatever’ ob- 
jections are liable in the case apply and the incident can find its 
value only in a collection which would eliminate the equations 
suggested or established by delay of record.—]J. H. H. 


Account FroM “ THe MetarpnystcaLr MAGAZINE,” Marcu, 1897. 


During the winter of 1880, we had with us a lady who (her mind 
having become unbalanced) threatened self-destruction. We were 
guarding, as far as possible, against such an act. She slept in a 


room so located that she could not get out of the house without 
passing through the apartment occupied by her husband and un- 
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fastening the door. One night | awoke from a vivid dream in which 
I heard her pass out of her room down through that of her husband, 
unfasten the door, and go out. I at once aroused my wife and told 
her of my dream. She went to our guest’s room, but found her 
quietly sleeping. 

Finding that ‘twas only a dream, I attempted to sleep again, but 
could not. I heard the clock strike one, two, three, four, and five, 
and then I dozed for a few moments, when I was awakened by 
hearing our guest pass (as in my dream) down through her hus- 
band’s room, unfasten the door, and go out of the house. At the 
same time | heard the gentleman rush to the door and call to his 
wife. We dressed hastily and started in search, finding her lifeless 
form at the bottom of a stock well some fifteen rods from our house. 

[ had previously nailed planks over the well, leaving only space 
enough for a bucket to pass through; yet this delicate, sensitive 
woman, on the darkest night imaginable, ran barefoot over the cold 
ground and crowded her form through that hole. 

Now, if there was a power, or influence, to impress that dream 
upon my mind, which endeavored to keep me awake with a view 
of preventing this suicide, was there not another power, or influence, 
watching to take this litthe woman to her destruction the moment I 
chanced to go to sleep? 

It may not be out of place, and may throw some light upon the 
question, to state that several months prior to this occurrence the 
father of the woman, at Bloomington, Ill., sought to take the life 
of a younger son, this daughter, and himself—first shooting his son 
and daughter through the head, and then himself. His was the 
only fatal shot, as the son and daughter recovered; but later the 
woman committed suicide, as described above. 


A. W. St. Joun. 


CoRRECTED STATEMENT BY Mr. St. Jonn. 
CARTHAGE, Mo., March 24, 1897. 

Riciarp Hopcson, Eso., 

Boston. 
DEAR SiR: 

Replying to yours of 19 inst. just received I will say that Mrs. 
St. John will cheerfully make the statements you request and also 
add another similar experience of her own. Our “ guest’s ” husband, 
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Mr. J. E. Carroll, [pseudonym] now resides at ————— St., Kansas 
City, Mo. He has always been very reluctant to refer or talk about 
that very sad event, yet could I see him I could probably get a 
statement from him, and we always visit each other when we chance 
to be within reach. In fact if I do not see him soon, and it is 
desired, I can write him. 

While I have had several peculiar dream experiences, some 
bordering on “ visions,” I have never had any along this line except 
the one referred to. 

You are at liberty to use my name if so desired but would prefer 
that other names we may give be not used—or kept private. 

I regret that the Metaphysical Magazine changed my letter so 
as not to convey to the public a correct statement of what I wrote 
in one particular. Where I speak of the father of our guest having 
shot a son and daughter, then himself, they cause me to say that the 
daughter shot was our friend who had taken her life “as reported 
above.” The daughter that was shot was a younger sister of Mrs. 
Niccolls and a few weeks prior to Mrs. Carroll’s suicide while 
visiting her sister and others here, committed suicide herself by 
jumping into a well in the night at the home of a Mr. H————— 
near this place. The father of these girls, Mr. ————-, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., a man of wealth and refinement, prominent in the Pres- 
byterian church, had met heavy losses in property and imagined he 
was coming to want. He sought to take the two children, the son 
and daughter, out with him, but his shooting was only fatal to 
himself, the son being still alive and in active business. After this 
occurrence, the daughters had times of great despondency, but never 
both at the same time, each imagining they too were coming to want, 
and resulting in their death as stated above. Prior to their father’s 
death they were never troubled with those fits of despondency and 
never hinted at suicide. I have my theory, differing somewhat from 
that presented by the Metaphysicial Magazine, but I am aware 
that you want facts not theories. 

Very respectfully, etc., 
A. W. St. Joun. 
STATEMENT BY Mrs. St. JonN. 


CarTHAGE, Mo., March 25, 1897. 
R. Hopeson : 


In reply to your request I will cheerfully give my recollections 
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of the dream referred to. I remember very distinctly his awakening 
me and telling his dream and my going quietly into her room and 
finding her seemingly quietly sleeping with our little seven year old 
daughter whose bed she occupied. We then lay down and talked 
of the dream and of the impossibility of her attempting anything 
of the kind for she was very timid and the night very dark and 
finally went to sleep and knew nothing more until awakened by 
Mr. Niccols calling her as he thought he heard her go out of the 
house and we looked in her room only to find her gone. 

The finding of her lifeless form in the well has been correctly 
stated by my husband. 

With reference to my dream I will say our little granddaughter 
Inez was ill. I had been helping take care of her during the day. 
We felt this night as 1 came away that she was rather better. As 
I awoke in the morning I remembered very distinctly now I had 
dreamed she was much worse and I had her in my arms trying to 
relieve her suffering and she seemed to pass out quietly while I was 
holding her thus. As I was telling the dream to my husband our 
son came and said Inez was worse. I immediately went over (only 
two blocks away) and before ten o'clock A. M. the little one passed 
out just as seen in my dream a short time before. 

Yours sincerely, 


Emma P. St. Joun. 


THE MENA Star, 
A. W. St. Jonn & Sons, PUBLISHERS. 
ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BY Mr. St. JOHN. 
Mena, Arxk., May 6, 1897. 
R. Hopcson, 
DEAR Sir: 

Owing to the fact that we have been moving from Carthage, 
Mo. to this place, Mrs. St. John and myself have not felt like 
replying to your communications of March 3lst, duly received by 
us. My wife directs me to say that she did not mention her dream 
to our son prior to the child’s death, having really no time to do 
so as the little one died in a short time after my wife went to care 
for her at my son’s solicitation early in the morning after the dream. 
She did however tell me of it in all particulars on my waking in 
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morning, yet neither of us thought it more than “a dream” or that 
it would so soon come true. 

Regarding a statement from Mr. J. kK. Carroll regarding his wife, 
I will say that he has most studiously avoided talking of the very 
sad affair ever since very shortly after its occurrence and though 
I visited with him at his home in Kansas City only last month | did 
not have the courage to broach the subject to him in his home with 
his present wife and children about him. ‘The occurrence was pub- 
lished in all the Carthage papers as well as others ‘in the state, and 
the two sisters—one suiciding in my well and the other in a neigh- 
bor’s not a mile distant—both lie buried side by side in Park 
Cemeterv at Carthage. | presume | can procure you clippings from 
Carthage “ Press” if vou desire, telling of the suicide. 

My “theory ” of the affair, briefly stated, is that when Mr. H., 
at Bloomington, Ill., took himself out and sought to take his young- 
est son and daughter also, he carried with him and retained for a 
period of time at least, the insane desire to take his children out 
of this life and as circumstances would permit, threw his * spirit” 
influence about them to cause them to suicide. Mrs. St. John and 
myself both observed that when one of the sisters was depressed 
and talking of suicide, the other was in her normal condition and 
happy. The night that the younger sister, Mamie, killed herself in 
my neighbor’s well, where she was visiting friends, the older, 
Mrs. Carroll, was as clearly “herself” as we had ever seen her, 
playing and singing for her friends at a reception—a perfect lady 
with a perfectly sound mind to all appearances, yet after the burial 
of her sister her periods ot depression returned more violently and 
frequently than ever. Again neither sister was subject to these 
“spells” or had ever hinted at self destruction until after their 
father’s suicide. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that the father’s influence after 
his death on his daughters caused them to do as they did and that 
counter influence impressed that vivid dream upon my mind and 
kept me from sleeping from one till five o’clock that night in an 
effort to prevent the suicide, but my going to sleep as I did before 
the dawn of day, gave the opportunity for him to carry out his 
insane idea to cause this daughter, Mrs. Carroll, to do as her sister 
had done only a few weeks previous. Mrs. Carroll was a peculiarly 


sensitive little woman mortally afraid of darkness and of everything 
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cold or disagreeable, yet she got out of a warm bed, ran sixteen rods 


-over wet and partially frozen ground, barefooted, to that well, when 


it was so dark, that when I tried to go to it ten minutes later | lost 
the path as I could not see trees or anything in the intense blackness 
of that cloudy winter morning. 

To me the dream and what followed are very vivid realities that 
I have only been able to explain in the manner given above. 

Very truly, 
Yours for the truth, 
A. W. St. JoHn 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


“| was visiting in the home of friends, who were much attached 
to a fine and rather large gold fish. 

“| retired about 11.30 o’clock and was exceedingly worn out and 
worried. I set an alarm clock for five o’clock and upon its ringing 
awakened. As I sat up in bed the thought came to my mind— | 
wonder if Martha’s gold fish is dead ’—then the thought continued, 
as the aquarium is on the bathroom window sill—that if the fish 
were to flop out he would go between the wall and the tub and 
Martha would think Clarence threw it out, and Clarence would think 
Martha had, and they would never know it was back of the tub 
until it decayed. That is as far as my thought went. 

“| went into the bathroom to wash and five minutes after I was 
there I discovered the aquarium empty, and I thought—* Now, 
Martha didn’t tell me the fish was dead, but she felt so badly about it 
I guess that is what put the idea into my head.” 

“Five minutes later with a sense of great shock, I saw the gold 
fish almost upright in the drain of the bath tub dead. It completely 
unnerved me and I went back to my room. When Martha appeared 
in the doorway to ask if | was awake, I said to her— You didn’t 
tell me the gold fish was dead.” She replied, “ Why it isn’t. It’s 
just as alive and well as can be, for I saw it before I went to bed last 
night.” 

“Tf it isn’t asking too much will you give me some explanation ”’ 
of this occurrence, as the fish had died under those circumstances 
sometime during the night. But why should it have made any 
impression on me ?—D. E. N. 

It has been stated on high authority backed by statistics that 
a relation exists between apparitions (and the same holds true of 
dreams and premonitions generally) and deaths clesely coinciding in 
time, not attributable to chance. It has also been thought by many 
that the most probable hypothesis is that the dying persons thought 
of the persons who got the impressions, and so affected them 
telenathically. We must be logical, and apply our logic without 
prejudice. So all that we need to assume is that the dying fish 
thought of I). E. N., and perhaps longed for her presence in its last 
struggles. !'f we doubt this, some doubt is thrown upon the general 
hvpothesis, for whatever notified our correspondent of the final hour 
of the fish may have notified at least some of those who saw appari- 
tions of, or had other coincidental impressions regarding their 
human friends. 

sefore we estimate the possibilities of chance coincidence in 
this case we wish readers who have gold fish would inform us how 
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frequently any of them “ flop out.” This request sounds like a joke, 
but is seriously meant. 


J. H. B. writes as follows: “I venture to bring to your notice a 
book I have been urged to read which has had an enormous circula- 
tion in this country and in the United States. It is called the “ Great 
Psychological Crime” and is part of a larger work entitled “ The 
Harmonics of Evolution.” The writer is a Chicago man—his name 
does not apear on his books, but it is known to his readers, many of 
whom regard him much as disciples regard a master. I have read 
his first volume and can answer for his extraordinary power and 
apparent sincerity, though on one or two matters I take issue with 
him. 

“It is however to a chapter in the ‘Great Psychological Crime ’ 
that I would invite your attention, chapter No. 9 on the “ destruc- 
tiveness’ of mediumship. So far as my own experience goes his 
alleged facts lack confirmation, though I have heard somewhat simi- 
lar statements from other sources. Mediumship has done so much 
for the world that I should be sorry to forego its advantages or to 
think that it was attended with extraordinary peril to the medium if 
persisted in. Yet this is what is affirmed in the most positive way, 
with an assertion of scientific, even of occult, knowledge of the facts. 
The writer admits all that Spiritism claims—holds it proven—but 
holds that the means taken to ascertain the facts are pernicious 
and destructive. He declares that there is another way—a right 
way, a normal way—by which this knowledge can be obtained. 1 
am told this normal way is shown in another volume entitled “ The 
Great Work.” 

“Here are a couple of statements from this long, positively 
affirmed, and closely reasoned arraignment of the ‘“ mediumistic 
process ” 


eee. 


a, The mediumistic process acts directly upon the physical 
brain of the medium in the reverse order of its evolutionary devel- 
opment.’ 


“ce 


c, ‘The degree of paralysis at any given stage of the process 
is measured by the degree of mediumistic control attained.’ 

“Possibly you have seen all this before and are in a position, 
without too much trouble, from your own knowledge of the whole 
subiect, to re-assure me.”’ 

This is a sample of the reauests that we receive to be informed 
as to the value of the “ Great Work ” of “ T K.” and so it may be 
best to inform our readers once for all, that both “ T K.” and his 
“Great Work” are consummate frauds. Mr. John F. Richardson, 
who assumed the mysterious cognomen of “’T K ” (which is simply 
a huge joke, standing for the word Tack) has been exposed by his 
own followers and compelled to resign from all connection with the 
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organization which he founded. Full proof for this assertion may 
be found in “’T K and the Great Work in America,” by Sylvester 
A. West, M. D., a book published in Chicago in 1918. After fooling 
a growing circle with a multitude of stories regarding his past 
achievements and present powers, which powers he was always 
going to manifest, but never did, his lieutenants instituted a laborious 
inquiry and discovered that his autobiographical statements were 
almost pure fiction. At the time that he claimed that he was recetv- 
ing, for many hours of every day, instructions from a Master who 
materialized himself out of Thibet, he was really engaged in quite 
other occupations. At another time when he declared himself to be 
engaged in lofty ways, he was acting as agent for “ Oxydonor,” a 
fraudulent healing device which afterward fell under the ban 
of the law. ‘“ The Great Psychological Crime,” with all its appear- 
ance of profundity, is a mere pack of pretentious nonsense and 
mendacity. He claims therein to have visited a certain asylum for 
the insane, to have found three hundred and forty-nine cases of ob- 
session and to have cured them all, whereas there is no record that 
he ever even visited the institution. Whatever he chose to sav about 
hypnotism or spiritism is worthless. When his trustees confronted 
him with proofs of his dishonesty and immorality he made no de- 
fense but meekly surrendered, with one final attempt to get hold of 
funds to which he had no moral right. Probably his particular 
“ Master” has taken the long and vainly expected revelation of the 
“Great Work ” back with him and buried it in Thibet. 

Bb. N. B. writes :“* Your letter of recent date, inviting me to write 
down my experiences, was duly received. I have had some remark- 
able experiences, but what’s the use of writing them? There is a 
book full of such experiences written two thousand years ago,” ete. 

It did not occur to our correspondent that perhaps one reason 
why we wished to have his experiences was because they did not 
take place two thousand years ago. Nor would we have the record 
of the earlier experiences to which he refers if those who had 
them had not reported them in their own day. We wish that others 
of our correspondents would take note. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has referred to this Society the following 
letter, with the suggestion that we do something to “check this 
lving rumour ”’: 

“T would like to let vou know that in this citv (New York) it 
has been rumoured that Raymond is not dead but that he had re- 
turned from a German prison. If this is true, do you think that a 
spirit has been impersonating ?” 

The expression above quoted from Sir Oliver is sufficient to 
stamp the story that his son Raymond is still living as untrue. It 
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appears that the story has no currency in England, but it has become 
quite common in this country. It is one more added to the category 
of stories respecting the survival of persons whose deaths were 
thoroughly established, e. g., Marshal Ney, the Dauphin of France, 
John Wilkes Booth, ete. 


“Are you going to review ‘The One Way,’ by Jane Revere 
Burke? Do you think that William James dictated the messages 
claimed to be from him?” N.C. 

The book is privately printed and therefore cannot be included in 
the reviews. It is interesting on several accounts, but entirely 
unevidential of James. ‘Theoretically, thoughts may have come 
through from him, but he certainly did not “ dictate” it. The style 
is not his, neither are the ideas. Of course he may have become in- 
tensely pietistic to the point of recommending difficult old books like 
Tavlor’s “ Holy Living and Dying,” and he may have become 
addicted to a profusion of biblical quotations in his discourse, since 
his death, but he would hardly have misrepresented his former 
position as on page 23: “I failed to know what is in truth about the 
most essential thing of all—namely, you cannot prove by your 
intellect those things which can be proved only by life,” and the 
“evidence,” adduced by Mr. E. S. Martin in his preliminary note. 
that James “ was really the author of the discourses,”—namely that 
passages were written in “ alleged Greek,” and “ alleged Russian,” is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that James did not know Greek, 
and | believe, knew Russian as little. 


I. F.C. wants to know how a Society that calls itself scientific 
could publish a report on “ Fortune Telling,” as was done in our 
\pril issue. 

This happened to be the title which the author himself affixed, 
and it did not seem worth while to change it, since we gave our 
readers the credit for possessing a little humor. The article was 
published because of the facts stated therein, and if these are of a 
quality deserving derision, none should quarrel at the name “ For- 
tune Telling.” On the other hand, if the facts should seem, on the 
whole, to be significant of some manner of supernormal acquisition, 
then the title suggests that not all instances of what is popularly 
called “ fortune telling ” are thoroughly contemptible. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Second Message of Anne Simon. Foreword by Orro T. Simon. Richard 

C. Badger, Boston, 1920. Pp. 151. 

The general character of this product of automatic writing may be learned 
from the review of the First Message, in our March issue. Granting that 
messages from “the other side” can be written down, there would be no way 
to determine the source of this one. The ethical quality is farthest from 
suggesting the devil as the author and the general intelligibility and intelli- 
gence displayed do not suggest spirits in their dotage. But no attempt is 
made in the messages to prove that they do not originate in the automatist’s 
own subconscious. Resemblances in point of style to the style of Anne 
Simon in her lifetime are discounted by the fact that her husband’s sub- 
conscious must be presumed to be saturated with memories of that style. 

But to point out that Mr. Simon’s subconsciousness is theoretically 
capable of what is known as automatic writing, is not the same as to prove 
the message did not, as a matter of fact, come from a spirit. His familiarity 
with his wife’s literary style makes it easy to suppose that he is subconsciously 
perpetuating it. Still, it is also true, that if the message were from his wife, 
we would expect her to talk like herself, to the extent that she is able to 
escape admixtures from the psychic’s own mind.—W. F..P. 


“The Vanished Friend, Evidence. Theoretical and Practical, of the Survival 
of Human Identity after Death.” From the French of Jutes THieRauct. 
Foreword by Marcaret DELAND. Pp. 226. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The generally discriminating writer of the Foreword goes too far when 
she says that the evidences cited by M. Thiébault have no scientific value 
But we presently learn that she thinks that “proof in the present stage of 
development, is impossible,” that his telekinesis “may be credited to the 
operation of some unconscious incarnate mind, and that the mental phe- 
nomena supposed to be from the dead may be the result of telepathy from 
the living, or filched by the medium from “the cosmic mind.” Well, in that 
case all, and not simply “many,” other books would be unevidential. But 
rather all would be evidential of something or other now denied by orthodox 
science, if any one of these theories could be made out in them. At the same 
time | am far from admitting that there can be no good evidence of com- 
munications from the dead until every other strained or imaginary hypoth- 
esis, universal telepathy, cosmic reservoir, or thoughts hanging like bats in 
festoons from the walls, is put to eternal sleep. 

It is by no means certain that M. Thiébault does not cite good evidential 
incidents—and in fact there are such among the number, but his characteristic 
fault is that he is not careful in authenticating his cases for the reader, and 
recites them in so defective a fashion that what evidentiality they may have 
had largely oozes out. 

This is the fashion in which some of his incidents are introduced. “In a 
séance in August, 1917, at Paris, a young girl, M —— asked the table” ete. 
Was the author himself present? He does not say. What skilled person 
stands as sponsor for the facts? We do not know, if any. Was the story 
found, in a similar defective state, in some Spiritualist paper? We are not 
told. 

The incident in the writer’s own experiments upon which he seems to 
place the highest value is briefly this: Through an ouija-board, operated by 
a certain mademoiselle, he was told to procure a medal of St. Michael at a 
certain shop and have it blessed by placing it in contact with a reliquary in a 
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specified location in a particular church. When he inquired for the medal 
at the shop, two young saleswomen, “ with a significant smile,” said they had 
none, but another woman opportunely came forward, “ made a careful search” 
and found one: He likewise discovered a small glass box in the named 
location in the church, containing what looked like “little pieces of bone or 
cloth.” I see in the account nothing whatever, except the writer’s personal 
confidence in the medium, to block the supposition that she knew of the medal 
and the reliquary and arranged a hoax, and that the smile of the saleswomen 
was indeed a “ significant” one—of amusement. 

On similar grounds, doubts assail us throughout the long series of inci- 
dents of supposed spirit communication reported in chapter IV. These con- 
sist of short groups of biographical data regarding first one and then another 
dead person, unrelated and supposed to be unknown to medium or sitters, 
but afterward verified wholly or in part, by application to town officials, 
examination of tombstones, etc. If the medium was indeed a stranger to 
the facts, then the incidents are very evidential indeed. The reporter is 
confident that this was the case. But he should not expect the reader to share 
his confidence when he does not state any guarding and assuring particulars 
whatever. In the first place we do not know since we are not told, whether 
the questions and answers given are all, or only a small and picked part of 
the entire communication. 

But it is very suspicious that what in carefully protected communications 
seem the hardest to get through, names and dates, are throughout this series, 
by all the supposed communicators, given with apparent ease and with instant 
accuracy. In one instance a correct Latin sentence of seven words was glibly 
written, but it proves to have been on the tombstone of the communicator, 
which makes it more relevant than reassuring. It is one thing for a medium 
to bring forth facts about dead friends of sitters personally unknown to her, 
and quite another thing for a medium to have the range of a whole nation 
for her spirits, ,with all its obituaries, cemeteries and other sources of 
information open to her inspection and memory. The point is not that the 
incidents are provably spurious, but that they are so defectively reported 
that readers have no means of judging whether they are spurious or genu- 
ine. If it is urged that there was more than one medium involved in the 
messages of similar character, the answer is that conspiracies for amusement 
are not unknown. Recently I helped to expose one in which at least six 
persons were in league to fool a professional gentleman, who for a time was 
as confident of their bona fides as M. Thiébault is of that of his mediums. 
The latter may have been justified, but the reader should not be asked to 
assume it. 

In different parts of the book the author has brought together material a 
part of which was good evidence as reported by the original investigators, 
and a part of which may in itself have constituted good evidence, but is 
hardly such in the terms of the report. 

The book contains matter which is illustrative and in part probable to 
the person already convinced, but would only raise questions in a scientific 
and previously unconvinced mind. Confidence in the mental accuracy of the 
author is not increased by the reference to the father of the Fox sisters as 
a clergyman, that to Dr. Hodgson as a “ Professor,” the substitution of 
Hodgson on page 53 for Lodge, the confidence displayed in Eglinton and 
closed slate writing as though both were above question, and the uncritical 
allegiance to the forged “Malachy” and “Brother Johannes” prophecies, 


which Herbert Thurston so effectively disposed of in “The War and the 
Prophets.”—W. F. P. 


Fraaments of Truth. By RicHArD AND ISABELLA INGALESE. Dodd, Mead and 
Co., N. Y. Pp. 322. 


Three hundred pages of statements regarding things past (even before the 
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solar system was in existence), present and to come, including a multitude 
of things which the finger of science cannot approach and which are reachable 
only by the tentacles of speculation and imagination, and all couched in 
terms of equal assurance, and put forth as absolute truth. Statements 
provably false, statements true or possibly true, statements likely and un- 
likely, statements reasonable and absurd, and none of which the reader is 
supposed to question in the slightest. Only Deity would be expected to pro- 
claim such a mass of statements beyond the reach of reason or research 
without even a pretense of explaining whence such universal knowledge 
was acquired or of vindicating it as authentic. 

“Such students as are not satisfied with such meager information as the 
Scientist has to give, may turn to the Occultist” (p. 52). And these are 
specimens of what he has to give. The atom “has two distinct motions, a 
rotary, or generating motion, and an elliptical, or manifesting motion,” which 
are respectively, “its positive and negative aspect,” the former “ atomic 
consciousness,” the latter “materiality” (53-54). “The magnetic force of 
the ego, acting upon the magnetism of the blood, forces the blood magnetism 
over selected nerves causing them to automatically (sic) act upon the 
muscles” (8). Yoga practices “bring about physical and psychical dis- 
turbances,” “by changing the polarity of the brain and reversing the natural 
current of the blood” (31). The apparently marvellous messages and 
psychic phenomena” are very ordinary but dangerous psychic intoxication ” 
(33). The well-known trick of Indian jugglery is explained as a “ mental 
image impressed upon the minds of the spectators with such intensity that it 
cannot be distinguished from the reality” (47). There was a period when 
“Universal Consciousness was unconscious and resting,” and when “there 
was no vibration of atoms in the Universe” (34). In naughty men’s minds 
the atoms vibrate from the right to the left, and in the minds of occultists 
and other good people in the reverse direction. Let the reader think out just 
how these two sorts (?) of vibration differ (63). An angel is one who has 
learned all the lessons of life which can be learned on each of the seven 
worlds that constitute a planetary chain (89). Evidently “ occultists” are 
still living in a solar system of seven planets. A chapter of the acts of the 
occultists of Atlantis is given (94). 

In the language of the Psalmist, “ Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me”! The magnetic force of the ego is insufficient to endure it, it changes 
the polarity of the brain and reverses the natural current of the blood, and 


we fear that our atoms will vibrate from right to left if we continue. 
i A 





Occult Philosophy, By IsapettaA INGALESE. Revised, edition. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1920. Pp. 321. 


This is a revision of a series of lectures originally published in 1904. It is 
an exposition of the same philosophy as that in The History and Power of 
Mind by Richard Ingalese, recently reviewed in the Journal. Sex, Marriage, 
Parenthood, Physical and Psychic Development, Mental and Spiritual devel- 
opment, and Mental Attraction and Repulsion are dealt with in various 
chapters, along the lines of the creative power of mental imagery and desire 
directed by the will. The last two chapters deal with Death and After Death. 
This philosophy, basing its teaching on clairvoyance, has a good deal to 
say about the “second death,” which is mentioned in the Bible, affirmed by 
the Theosophists, and denied in many spirit communications. The doctrine 
is that an individual by consciously and persistently going contrary to the 
laws of the universe may gradually dissipate himself until he entirely dis- 
appears; in other words, salvation is conditional, and a man becomes what 
be thinks. Perhaps this is more robust than the doctrine that all soon reach 
the happy “summerland.”—Prescorr F. Hatt. 
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The A. B. C. of Occultism. By Ortvia M. TrumMAN. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., London, 1920. Pp. XII, 100. 


If this is not quite such a practical joke on common-sense as the Ingalese 
book, it may be because it is shorter. The shorter such a book is, the better. 

In the foreword, the author says that it will not be possible to offer 
proofs in so small a work, thus intimating that there are proofs of its state- 
ments. This intimation is helped by mixing up, in what appears a studied 
fashion, (VIII, 98-100) the names of such men as Myers, Gurney, Crookes 
and Bergson, with those of Sinnett, “ Inglese” (twice so printed), and the two 
“bishops,” Leadbeater and Wedgwood, as though the two sets had anything 
in common. 

The ancient Gnostics, with their “emanations” and dimiurges,” were not 
more oracular than are the modern “Occultists” of the big O, with their 
exactly seven solar systems of exactly seven planets each, with a “ Life 
Wave” that travels exactly seven times around each system in turn, every 
planet having exactly seven “root-races” each divided into exactly seven 
“sub-races.” And there is as little attempt now to explain where so much 
marvellous knowledge was obtained. The Gnostic expected his statements to 
be accepted because he mouthed them, and the Occultist expects them to be 
believed because he prints them in a book.—W. F. P. 


rt 


The Adept of Galilee. Anonymous. Routledge and Sons, London, 1920. 

Pp. VIII, 434. 

The device of anonymity, defended in the preface as wise and noble, 
enables the writer to reap the financial returns without facing his personal 
responsibility for his statements. It smacks of “TK” and his similar 
professions, which proved so misleading. 

Needless to say, this is another “ Occultist” book. There is a long 
argument that Jesus was a Yogi (pp. 3-114), but it amounts to nothing. 
Certain resemblances to Yogi sayings and practices are pounded into shape. 
Two supposedly ancient documents, whose genuineness the author is not 
audacious enough to claim, notions from Vivekananda, Leadbeater, etc., 
somebody’s “clairvoyant” invention of a supplementary biography of Jesus, 
a quantity of queer New Testament exegesis,—such is the “ proof.” 

The “ Story” (115-426) is composed of garbled matter from the Gospels, 
and apocryphal additions from the more than doubtful sources already 
indicated, which make Jesus pursue occult studies in India, Assyria and 
Egypt. Aside from the sayings drawn from the Gospels, Jesus is made to 
talk in an inflated strain reminding one of that which Mark Twain put into 
the mouth of the loquacious princess of the pig family. 

.The depth of credulity demanded of the reader is indicated by such 
assertions as the following. “It is well-known amongst occultists that one 
Adept living at the present time has retained the same physical body for 
some 300 years.” (99) —W. F. P 


La Mort Et Son Mystére. Avant la Mort: Preuves de L’Existence de 

L’Ame, Paris. ERNest Fram™Marion, Eprreur, 1920. 

There are to be three volumes of this book, and the remaining two will 
appear shortly, entitled respectively, Autour de la Mort, and Aprés la Mort. 

This first volume is a most human document, showing how a distin- 
guished man of science can play the part of father confessor to anxious 
souls and do it well. On page after page there are typical letters from all 
sorts and conditions of men, who are pondering the inevitable question of 
personal survival after death for themselves and those they love. Of the 
writers of these letters some have more or less of Christian faith, some none. 
They range all the way from the eager desire for survival to some such 
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awesome fear of it as has been expressed by Dr. Felix Adler in his recent 
book: “I am afraid I cannot escape immortality.” 

At the outset the author takes the position from which he never swerves 
and to which he had been led by his life-long career as an astronomer. He 
says (p. 30): 

“The plan of this work is determined by its very purpose: to establish 
positive proefs of survival. The reader will find neither literary dissertations, 
nor fine poetic phrases, nor theories more or less captivating, nor hypotheses, 
but observed facts alone together with the logical deductions therefrom.” 

The second chapter discusses the doctrine of Materialism, on which the 
verdict of this man of science is that the materialistic hypothesis is *‘ errone- 
ous, incomplete and insufficient.” Then, after a chapter on “ What is man? 
The Soul, does it exist?” chapter four is devoted to “ Supernormal Faculties 
of the Soul, unknown or little studied, which prove the soul’s existence as 
independent of the material organism.” Next, under the title “ The Will in 
action without speech, without any sign, and at a distance,” the author dis- 
cusses Magnetism, Hypnotism, Mental Suggestion and Auto-suggestion. 
Chapter five is on “ Sight without Eyes,” i. e. by the spirit apart from tele- 
pathic transmission. Thereafter Lucidity is discussed. Chapter eight is on 
the sight of Future Events: the “ Future Present,” and the “ Previously 
Seen.” The final chapter is on “ Knowledge of the Hereafter,” and the 
“Existence of Soul.” 

As to telepathy the author insists that materialism must stand or fall with 
the evidence for the limitation to sense-perception; and telepathy, if it applies 
to information acquired at great distances, is a complete refutation of that 
theory, since it proves that normal sense-perception is not our only source of 
knowledge. If we do not accept the large body of evidence for the existence 
of spirits, we are obliged to substitute for that view the theory of telepathy, 
which is itself a guarantee of a transcendental world, since it implies that the 
brain is not the sole condition of consciousness. Telepathy is a name for a 
process rather than an explanation. “An incomprehensible fact is never- 
theless a fact; but an incomprehensible explanation is not an explanation.” 

The directness of Mr. Flammarion’s style and his perspicacity of state- 
ment render the reading of his book a delight from cover to cover.—G. W. D. 


The Philosophy of Myticism. By Enwarn INGRAM Watkin. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 412. 

The author, a Roman Catholic, bases his exposition of mysticism chiefly 
on writers of the Spanish school, like St. John of the Cross, St.Theresa, 
and Mother Cecilia, claiming that this school has best avoided the extremes 
of lack of system and of unreal schematization (p. 12). Mysticism is defined 
(pp. 19, 28) as a “union-intuition of God.” But “intuition” is not opposed 
to discursive reason, as Bergson contends, but is a development of it. God 
is supra-personal (p. 21). The subliminal is the special organ of the mystical 
experience (p. 25). 

The body of the book is concerned with the nature of God as the object 
of mystical experience; the essential character of this union-intuition; the 
chief degrees of this union; the principles of its action; and the way in which 
the soul is prepared to receive it. The work is well written and shows much 
learning. It may be compared with Evelyn Underhill’s Philosophy of Mysti- 
cism and Baron V. Huegel’s Mystical Element in Religion. From a psychical 
research standpoint, mysticism might perhaps be defined as a method of 
communicating with the highest Being or Beings, whereas ordinary spiritistic 
phenomena have to do with much lower beings——Prescorr F. Hatt. 





